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ABSTRACT 

Data reported by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and Bureau of the Census, and a literature 
review were used to develop comparative descriptive profiles of the 
employment status of white U.S. minorities in the workplace. In 
addition, these data were used to show the progression of African 
Americans into the workplace from the 1940s onward, especially the 
progression from service occupations to white-collar occupations 
concomitant with the passage of civil rights and affirmative 
legislation from the 1940s to the 1960s. Data assessed covered a 
broad period from 1900 through projections into the year 2000. 
Findings from these data sources indicated that multicultural 
diversity in the workplace is an idea whose time has come. Simply 
passing legislation does not ensure that meaningful integration and 
inclusion will occur. Management must set the tone and climate at the 
workplace and be committed to the integration and inclusion 
initiative. Many major U.S. corporations have taken that position and 
have begun multicultural affirmative action and recruiting programs. 
Data were summarized and specific recommendations were made to 
improve the conditions of minorities in nontradi t ional work roles. 
(Contains 12 references.) (Author/KC) 
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ABSTRACT 



Data reported by the U.S. Department of Labor, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Bureau of the Census, and perusal of the 
professional literature were used to develop comparative 
descriptive profiles at the employment status of white U.S. 
minorities in the workplace. Data assessed covered a broad period 
from 1900 through projections into the year 2000. Findings from 
these data sources indicated that multicultural diversity in the 
workplace is an idea whose time has come. Simply passing 
legislative enactments does not ensure that meaningful 
integration/inclusion will ensue. Management must set the tone and 
climate at the workplace and be committed to the integration/ 
inclusion/initiative. Data were summarized and specific 
recommendations were made to improve the conditions of minorities 
in nontraditional work roles. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF MINORITIES IN THE WORKPLACE: 1900-YEAR 2000 

INTRODUCTION 

According to John Axelson (1985) in his book, 

Counseling and Development in a Multicultural Society , prior 
to World War I, minority groups did not participate in the 
industrial system. Almost 80% of all African American 
workers were employed in agriculture. Ninety percent of all 
African Americans lived in the South and the great majority 
of Hispanics lived in the Southwest. Until World Wars I and 
II, both groups exhibited minimal presence in the industrial 
workforce. 

When Henry Ford introduced the first assembly line in 
1913, production was revolutionized and less training, less 
skill and less experience, if not less education in workers 
was required. Even the pattern of this industrial 
production has been changing over the past 30 years and what 
has emerged has been a new technology, a technology commonly 
called, "high technology." Sophisticated technology has 
replaced simpler tools and industrial process. Computerized 
systems and industrial robots are replacing manual labor; 
microelectronic devices and processes affect all aspects of 
society. The new/high technology has accelerated the need 
for more highly educated and technically trained workers, 
one using mental power rather than machine or manual power . 
Ordinary mental power is even being displace by artificial 
intelligence. 
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These changes have implications for Management 
especially in the areas of contraction, retrenchment, and 
displacement when co-workers are more likely to turn on each 
other rather than to turn to each other. 

Changes created by the new/high technology work 
environment, an environment in which computer literacy and 
technical literacy constitute second language systems, will 
necessitate a re-evaluation of the role of human labor in 
the workplace. Concomitantly, new population elements 
(i.e., women, racial and ethnic minorities) are constituting 
larger percentages of the workforce and portend to 
ultimately constitute even large percentages of that work in 
the three major occupation areas of managerial and 
professional specialty, technical sale and administrative 
support, and service occupations. These current labor 
statistics do not reflect the composition of the labor pool 
30 years ago. 

Table I (three pages) indicates these demographic 
changes . 

Integration of Minorities 

Integration, like equality and freedom, is conceived in 
entirely different terms by those defining the concepts. 

Like equality and freedom, integration is a "process" 
assuring equal opportunities and a "result" assuring freedom 
from vulnerability that invites cynical exploitation and 
manipulation (Farley, 1983). The national multicultural 
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experience of integrating minority groups into the workforce 
has been a slow process (Naisbitt & Aburdene, 1990). As a 
result, integration of minority groups, especially African 
Americans, the disabled and women, into the workforce 
continues to be examined and challenged. 

In support of integrating women and minorities in the 
federal agencies, Kellough (1990) study revealed that 
integration is indicated by the percentage of minorities and 
women employed. He further stated that agency size and the 
number of blue collar or clerical positions appear to be 
contributing factors in the number of minorities and women 
employed. 

Over the last three decades black women and minorities 
have shown significant gains in the labor market. Much of 
the gains have been made in the clerical field. This field 
outranks all other fields since 1940 for employing black 
women (King, 1993). Data from the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1983) confirm the findings of King. Ninety- 
eight point 2 percent (98.2%) of women were secretaries, and 
ninety-nine percent (99%) were typists. 

Based upon this trend in minority employment, Banach 
(1990) predicted that by the year 2000, eight out of every 
ten new entrants to the workforce will be minorities, 
immigrants, or women. In order to meet this challenge, 
management will need to provide workers with training in 
cultural diversity. Age, education, sexual, socioeconomic, 
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and racial factors must constitute the training sessions. 

This axiom is especially relevant insofar as African 
Americans are concerned, for their unique contributions to 
the world of work. At the end of the Civil War a vast 
majority of African Americans were employed as either farm 
laborers or domestic service workers. By 1890, when data on 
African American occupational status were first collected, 
nearly 90% of African American workers were still 
concentrated in agriculture and domestic service 
occupations. According to the United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, only 60% of Euro American 
workers were so employed. 

Since the beginning of the Twentieth Century there has 
been a steady shift among African American and Euro American 
people away from agriculture and domestic service 
occupations, but the shift of Euro American workers has been 
even greater, thus the occupational gap between Euro 
American and African American workers has persisted and in 
some cases widened (Sowell, 1991). 

The greatest change in occupational status of African 
Americans occurred between 1940 and 1970, when federal, 
state, and municipal governments enacted laws forbidding the 
traditional discriminatory practices against African 
Americans (Franklin & Moss, 1988). In fact, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Civil Rights Act of 1968 were the 
most far reaching and comprehensive laws in support of 
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racial equality. Essentially, these federal laws, not only 
prohibit discrimination in public and private employment 
based on race, religion, sex, or national origin, but also 
require that employers take positive steps to assure that 
any continuing effects of past discrimination are remedied 
(U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1971). As a result of 
increasing employment opportunities, significantly greater 
numbers of African Americans were integrated and employed in 
"white-collar" skilled occupations (Sowell, 1991). 

These statistics do not reflect the significant numbers 
of blacks and minorities who earn less than their white 
counterparts in most occupations. Census data, as reported 
by Dortch (1994), confirm the above. These data showed that 
at all educational levels, including college, blacks earn 
less than their white counterparts in most occupations. 

There are fewer blacks than whites in higher-paying white 
collar positions, even though blacks may have comparable 
education. Percentage wise, blacks' earnings range from 81% 
to 88% of white men. Percentages for black women earnings 
are higher than men. The chief reason for this salary 
difference, according to the author, is that the industries 
in which blacks are employed are lower paid, and employers 
want blacks who will "fit the mode" and not make waves. 

Labor Department Statistics reported by Tucker (1994) 
concerning women in the workplace showed that black 
professional women outrace black professional men 2 to 1 
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incorporate America. This ratio does not negate the fact 
that black women in the workplace still trail black men by 
14 percentage points. 

In spite of State and federal laws outlawing 
discrimination in the workplace, these studies and 
statistics clearly show that reforms are needed, if equal 
employment opportunities are to be realized and achieved by 
women and minorities. One of the major changes needed to 
improve the occupational status of women and minorities in 
the workplace, is to improve degree offerings. Women and 
minorities should be counsel to seek additional degrees in 
the math and science areas. Data from the chronicle of 
higher education show that women are undereducated in all 
fields, but the greatest are in the math and science areas. 

Tables II (two pages) and III show degree areas. 

According to the data supplied by the tables, foreign 
students received 42.4% of all of the degrees awarded in 
America in 1989. While many of these foreign engineering 
graduates will elect to remain in the United States, can the 
American economy be predicated on this? Does this fact 
alone suggest some implications vis a vis personnel 
availability and utilization? 

Suffice it to say, in any event, whether or not foreign 
engineering graduates begin to make up larger and larger 
percentages of the available trained engineers in the 
workforce or not, this available labor pool will become 
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exponentially more multicultural. 

Legislative Mandates 

Legislative mandates have minorities get their feet in 
the door to occupations whenever they had liberty not been 
represented. Among these were the following legislative 
enactments: (1) Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

(2) The Age Discrimination in Employment Act, and the 1978 
and 1986 amendments disallowing mandatory retirement; (3) 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963 which prohibits sex discrimination 
in pay; (4) The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended in 
1978 to include alcoholism as a handicapped; (5) The 
Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990: (6) The Civil 

Rights Act of 1990 and, (7) State and local laws, some of 
which add protection for marital status and sexual 
orientation. 

These foregoing legislative mandates have permitted 
categories of persons who were either systematically 
excluded from certain workplaces and job markets or 
practically excluded from them by custom and usage to enter 
these workplaces and job markets to enter them. Some of 
these new entries still suffer from unassimilated and 
precarious existence circumstances. For these persons 
threats of unacceptability are a way of life, an integral 
part of their persisting life situations. The task 
remaining before the Nation is their incorporation into the 
structures and functions of these work environments. 
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DISCUSSION 



Much of the research reviewed indicated that 
communication was perceived as a serious problem for 
minorities in the workplace. What can be done to alleviate 
the impacts of this problem? To attempt to design and 
structure mechanisms for ensuring that initiatives and 
directives relating to racial discrimination are 
communicated with clarity and directness is a gargantuan 
task. As such, it is intricately intertwined with the 
current state-of-the-art of communication vis a vis the way 
things are normatively communicated in the work environment. 

Suffice it to say, managers and supervisors do not have 
the option of only communicating directives, notices, and 
other items of information with which they are in essential 
agreement. There is also a little thing that is termed in 
theatrical circles as "for the good of the show" - the whole 
show, the totality of the experiences in the work 
environment. Managers can assuredly be apprised and 
reapprised of their responsibilities to the work 
organization and for its roles and mission. This also has 
implications for selection, review, performance appraisal, 

, and promotion of managers, supervisors, and co-workers. 
Simply stated, communications is a work environment or 
corporate culture item. 

While upper echelon command cannot institutionalize or 
regiment communication styles, there are do's and don'ts 
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that can be structured. All workers can be, at least to an 
extent, acculturated toward using proper communication 
styles and systems. When the tone and climate of the 
workplace is geared towards instilling proper attitudes and 
actions in communications, co-workers, supervisors and 
managers sit up and take notice. When proper communication 
styles are stressed and expected to become integral elements 
in the ambiance and the appurtenances of the armentarium of 
managerial acumen. Proper communication capability is a 
sine qua non upon which managerial expertise hinges. 
Communications acuity is one of the essential elements in 
management. It can be taught by precept and example. It is 
part and parcel or managerial capabilities of effective and 
sophisticated managers, the types of managers that must be 
developed if the problems of racial discrimination are to be 
resolved. 

Obviously some modeling is mandated. What is proper 
communication style? Can it be developed? The term 
political correctiveness, not in terms of what it has 
commonly been regulated to in the common language 
vernacular, but in its original connotation, comes into play 
here. Sexist language, snide, off color remarks, sexually 
suggestiveness are communications that should be overtly 
discouraged and prohibited. In this context, it becomes 
easy to say what co-workers, supervisors and managers should 
not do than to say what they should do. 

12 
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Managers and supervisor should not use the 



communications system as a privileged system to which only 
members of the "good old boy network" have access. The free 
flow of information to all who might benefit from it or be 
affected by it is a must element. Upon this hinges and is 
predicated any semblance of cohesiveness in the work 
environment. Official rules and prohibitions as well as 
directives should amplify the importance of proper 
communication in the workplace. Multicultural training is 
essential to effect communication. 

The 18th Annual Jobs Issue of the Black Collegian 
March/April Issue (Bullock, 1992) captioned the remarks of 
ten business leaders concerning their rationales for 
instituting multicultural diversity programs in their work 
organizations, hereinafter called, "Managing Diversity." 
These persons were: (1) Vernon R. Lovecks, Jr., CEO and 

Chairman of Baxter International; (2) George H. Heilmeir, 
President and CEO of Bellcare; (3) Frank Popoff, CEO of DOW 
Chemical Company; (4) George A. Knechtel, Vice President of 
General Motors Corporation; (5) Richard M. Flynn, Chairman 
New York Power Authority; (6) Eric Milledge, President Ortho 
Pharmaceutical; (7) C.J. Silas, Chairman and CEO Phillips 
Petroleum Company; (8) Comer J. Cottrell, President and CEO 
Pro-Line Corporation; (9) M. Anthony Burns, Chairman, 
President, and CEO Ryder Systems, Inc.; and (10) Jean Pierre 
Garner, President Smithkline Beecham. . . Only Comer J. 
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Cottrell was a minority; he was an African American. 



Vernon R. Loucks, Jr. indicated that at Baxter they 
were committed to achieving a balanced workforce. He 
related that since the U.S. Labor Department issued 
Workforce 2000 in 1987, Baxter has been making workforce 
diversity a critical priority. He further alluded to the 
fact that, putting attitudes and philosophies aside, 
cultural diversity in the workplace is first and foremost a 
competitive issue. He further stated that by the year 2000, 
only 15% of the new entrants in the workforce will be white 
males. He believes that if his corporation does not start 
developing - not just hiring, but developing - more minority 
talent now, Baxter will not be able to maintain its 
leadership in the industry, a leadership which it has worked 
so hard to achieve over the last 60 years. He also stated 
that to be globally competitive, Baxter has to be able to 
operate in environments that are radically different from 
the United States. He believes that if Baxter continues on 
its present course, it will eventually become a truly 
multicultural system, one embracing celebrating and managing 
multicultural diversity. 

Bellcare, headed by George H. Heilmeir, provide 
research services, engineering, and other technical services 
to the telephone company of American technology. Among its 
clients and associates are; Bell Atlantic, Bell South 
NVNEX, Pacific Telesis, Southwestern Bell Corporation, and 
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US West, as well as Cincinnati Bell Telephone Company and 
Southern New England Telephone Company. He stated that 
since its inception in 1984, Bellcare has not only worked 
hard to recruit and hire the best talent available, but also 
to create and maintain a supportive work environment that 
recognizes and nurtures the skills of every employee. He 
believes that managing workforce diversity means empowering 
employees who come to Bellcare from a wide variety of 
backgrounds to maximize productivity and enhance customer 
satisfaction. He believes that managing diversity requires 
adapting and modifying behaviors through the development of 
effective managerial skills. He pointed out that Bellcare 
actively seek out underrepresented minorities in science and 
engineering. 

Frank Popoff (1992) pointed out that DOW Chemical 
Company employs over 62,000 people; this makes it the second 
largest chemical company in the United States and sixth in 
the world in terms of sales. In 1987, Popoff states that 
his company responded to the Hudson Institute's Workforce 
2000 by attempting to determine how it could best develop a 
’ workforce characterized by cultural diversity. The company 
official then formed a Diversity Steering Committee to study 
the program. This Committee recommended long-term 
strategies geared toward continuous improvement. These 
company officials surveyed other companies, state and local 
governments, and advocacy groups to identify major issues 
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and recommendations that come in. They also established two 
teams, a Minority Issues Team and a Women's Issues Team and 
gave them the charge and charter to study issues and make 
recommendations. These teams had immediate access to upper 
management. Implemented was a program termed, "Managing 
Development and Diversity." 

The General Motors Corporation which employs 400,000 
persons also controls such subsidiaries as GMAC, EDS and 
Hughes. This CEO pointed out that over 46% of all the 
vehicles in the United States are purchased by women and 8% 
are purchased by minorities (with the largest percentage 
being purchased by African Americans). Currently 31% of all 
GM's salaried workers are either minorities or women (21% 
are women and 14% are minorities). They also believe in 
expanding minority presences and in-puts by contracting for 
goods and services provided by minority vendors. 

C.J. Silas, Chairman and CEO of Phillips Petroleum 
Company, pointed out that 10 years ago the "oil patch" 
consisted primarily of white males; today it is a fully 
integrated workforce peopled by American Indians, Hispanics, 
African Americans, Asians, and a greater percentage of 
female workers. The Phillip's Diversity Program was 
established because 20% of the Phillip's workforce is made 
up of minorities and women. Over 40% of the new hires have 
been women or minorities. 

Coner J. Cottrell of Pro-Line pointed out that the goal 
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of creating a diverse workforce has been a priority of high 
officials for a number of years. Other CEO's and high 
officials, M. Anthony Burns of Ryder Systems, Inc., Jean 
Pierre earner of Smith Kline Beecham, are all champion 
managing diversity programs. 

On the authority of data supplied by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the U.S. Bureau of the Census and 
literature searches, the reviewers are recommending 
interpersonal and multicultural training for all managers 
and supervisors. There is now extant ample research data 
that provides guidance and instruction in designing, 
implementing, and conducting these models and paradigms. 

Some managers and supervisors who are technical giants 
are also interpersonal pygmies. As a result, basic 
interpersonal skills must be taught as an integral part of 
multicultural/human relation skills'. Without these 
multicultural, interpersonal, and human relation skills 
managers or supervisors can not be expected to motivate a 
successful workforce. 

A mentoring program has many advantages for promoting 
human relation skills. In an article titled "Real Life in 
Corporate America," in the Black Collegian Magazine , the 
author Edward W. Bullock (1992) admonishes all new hires in 
professional fields to get themselves a mentor and to 
develop a close working relationship with him/her. He 
points out that if one is to succeed in corporate America, 



he/she must know the rules. Simply stated, he/she must 
understand the corporate climate, understand the importance 
of the work environments rules and rituals, its rights of 
passage, its developmental tasks, and must be able to 
translate hidden messages (sometimes mixed messages), heed 
and obey signals and to translate covert understandings and 
institutional mind sets. Sometimes these rules are 
communicated over lunch or on the golf course. 

Bullock believes that if one is not chosen to work on 
special projects, he/she should ask his/her mentor if this 
mentor can intervene. Bullock believes that a new entrant, 
especially one in a professional or technical field, either 
learns the easy way through his/her coach/mentor or the hard 
way through trial and error. This mentor is important to 
the process of developing a track record. 

Bullock believes that new entrants do not select 
mentors; mentors usually select persons to be mentored. 
Nevertheless, some companies do have systems of assigning 
mentors to new entrants. Mentors, hence, develop the next 
generation of managers, supervisors, and administrators. 

They generally select persons who show early promise. They 
psychologically travel with these protegees through the 
developmental experiences and stages. Mentors, says 
Bullock, empower and motivate their charges. They are 
usually persons of vision and hard workers with exemplary 
track work records. Mentors usually conscientiously believe 
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in excellence. According to Bullock, mentors foster growth 
and development. It is, hence, very important for disciples 
to use them as sounding boards. They are the prisms through 
which new hires and entrants can filter their ideas. 

Comprehensive mentorship programs and participating in 
these are not new phenomena to highly educated and 
professionally trained scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. Hence, management should borrow liberally from 
extant models and paradigms of mentorship. There is no 
reason to re-invent the wheel in this instance. Validated 
and replicated practices taken from the experiences of other 
fields and disciplines should be incorporated into this 
model. As both survey respondents and focus group attendees 
lamented the fact that they were not initially assigned 
mentors, the powers in command should accommodate them by 
filling this void and addressing this perceived need. 

Because experiencing success in the capacity of 
managerial and supervisory roles is so intricately 
predicated on the acquisition and development of human 
relations skills to be utilized in the workplace, the 
reviewers are recommending that these become performance 
appraisal items. At intervals at which the performances of 
managers/supervisors are evaluated, the human relations 
skills that the manager or supervisor has incorporated and 
displays should be reviewed along with other aspects of 
his/her performance in the workplace. Managers and 
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supervisors who have received large numbers of complaints 
emanating from their units or shops should be confronted 
with these and required to explain in writing the reasons 
they attribute to the volume of complaints issued against 
them and/or supervisees in their shops or work units. 

These managers and supervisors should also be required 
to state in writing what kinds of corrective actions they 
have taken and/or are currently taking. Performance 
reviewers should take seriously all complaints and 
allegations despite the fact that some will doubtlessly be 
unfounded. The end goal here is to apprise managers and 
supervisors of their responsibilities for promoting morale, 
cohesiveness, and a commitment to establish work goals in 
their respective workshops in order to reduce conflict. 

As indicated previously, conflicts can inevitable be 
expected to arise in the work organization as well as in 
other organizations. At times these conflicts will stem 
from advertence between the personal and professional goals 
of employees and the goals and objectives that attenuate 
management's role and mission. Obviously in the instances 
of these kinds of conflicts, the goals and objectives of 
management must prevail and be prioritized otherwise 
additional conflicts will arise from the relations and 
interactions of employees and their co-workers and 
supervisors and managers. 

As dispute resolution is a managerial skill/ it can be 
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taught to all employees at all echelons and levels, 
organizational cohesiveness being a result and a function of 
productivity and morale and feelings of well-being in the 
organizational structure, conflict resolution should be 
stressed at all junctures (recruitment, induction, 
assignment, performance review and appraisal, retention, 
promotion, etc.). It naturally follows that the acquisition 
of skill and acumen in conflict resolution is an on-going 
skill activity. In initial interviews for possible 
employment newly hired workers must be made cognizant of 
their personal responsibilities for seeking to develop 
relations of comity and cooperation with co-workers, 
supervisors, and managers. 

At the same time, all employees must be apprised of the 
fact that upper echelon command takes seriously its 
responsibility for protecting the essential human rights of 
all employees and that the rights of minorities in Non- 
Traditional Work Roles is no exception. 

The end goal is to resolve disputes and conflicts as 
forthrightly and promptly as possible, preferably at the 
echelon where they occur. Also the goal is to resolve 
disputes as informally as possible. This can best be done 
in a work atmosphere wherein it is communicated to workers 
who perceive that they have been personally injured by the 
actions and reactions of co-workers, supervisors and 
managers that their just and appropriate complaints, 
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allegations, and grievances will be redressed. 

Why do minorities in Non-Traditional Work Roles 
perceive that the processes are not working? The essence of 
the answer to this question appears to lie in questions in 
reference to timeliness, dispatch, and the alleviation of 
fears of retribution. Here again, managers and supervisors 
are an amplification key. Training, review, and performance 
appraisal are all parts of the configuration or gestalt. 
Directives and notices must be updated, augmented, and 
communicated from the context of zero tolerance finality . 
They must become elements in pre-service and in-service 
training. Personnel in positions of responsibility must be 
sensitized regarding their importance and cruciality. 
Managers whose work environment is afflicted by factors that 
deter productivity, can hardly be adjudged as good, 
excellent, or outstanding if they have not directed the 
appropriate degree of interest, effort, and energy to the 
resolution of these complaints and allegations. 

Timeliness and promptness in resolving conflicts and 
disputes should be rewarded; slowness and lack of dispatch 
and forthrightness in resolving them should be negatively 
viewed. 

In order to ensure that human rights of minorities are 
protected in the workplace, it is proposed that the 
structuring of on— the— job opportunities for meetings and 
discussions of common actual and perceived problems be 
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conducted. It is the contention of the reviewers that such 
meetings will serve as avenues for clarifying and exploring 
perceived threats of gender discrimination and sexual 
harassment . 

The goal relating to the setting up of these support 
systems and networking meetings is not to cushion the impact 
of justly derived complaints and allegations, nor to short 
circuit the processes that attenuate the registering of both 
formal and informal complaints. It is rather to offer 
morale support and concrete advice to persons who perceive 
that they are being victimized by racial discrimination. 
These meetings would serve as prisms through which these 
perceptions could be filtered. Work release time would be 
afforded to attendees of these meetings. Unit supervisors 
and managers would meet frequently with representatives of 
these meetings. This would afford them avenues and 
opportunities to become proactive in addressing problems of 
gender discrimination rather than reactive. This would 
allow them to nip impending and potential problems in the 
bud before they become actual problems. 

Some type of systematic system is needed to serve as a 
follow up mechanism. A cybernetic model is proposed. The 
cybernetics model affords feedback regarding how well the 
model or paradigm is working. Additionally, it will 
pinpoint specific areas of weakness. A computerized flow 
chart will be established to store, retrieve, and analyze 
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these data. 



The effecting of a feedback mechanism for assessing how 
efficacious the seven-point intervention program is for 
impacting the problem(s) under study is a necessary 
prerequisite. This model depicts in-puts (complaints, 
conflicts, allegations, etc); it also shows the process or 
thru-put component (the seven point intervention plan); out- 
put encompasses the resolutions process (how conflicts, 
complaints, allegations, etc., are ultimately resolved). 
Feedback represents the data flow information on how these 
resolutions would feedback to the appropriate echelon 
command. The schemata of this model or paradigm is depicted 
in Figure 1. 

A computerized system for documenting and classifying 
cases of alleged gender bias and sexual harassment would be 
set up. At all times and at all points within the in- 
put/thru-put/out-put/f eedback loop, involved persons would 
be able to track the case and to assess its status. Upper 
echelon administrators would be able to access the case at 
any point. Junctures at which there appears to be bottle 
necks and gridlocks would be identified. Units or shops 
from which large numbers of cases are coming could be 
identified. 

Flow charts of the intervention model/paradigm would 
reflect monthly and year-end statistics. Both process 
(formative) and products (summative) evaluations would be 



conducted annually. The former evaluation, formative 
evaluation, would be used to analyze the structures and 
functions of the intervention design in order to assess its 
efficacy for attaining project objectives. The latter type 
of evaluation ( summative ) would be used to assess outcome 
variables (disposition of cases) and the out-put of the 
several elements in the model/paradigm individually and 
collectively . 

It is the best judgement of the reviews that, 
collectively and individually, these recommendations if 
implemented will reduce the impact of gender discrimination 
and sexual harassment in the workplace. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor American 
business now and for the remainder of the 20th century will 
face a drastically different labor market than the one to 
which they have been accustomed for many decades. 
Traditional sources of labor are rapidly 

shrinking. .. Businesses will be able to satisfy their labor 
needs only if they successfully empower individuals 
presently outside the economic mainstream to take advantage 
of meaningful employment. 

The economic and labor force changes already under way 
in the United States will require American business and 
industries to revise their thinking in a major way. 
Companies wishing to hire and retain the most talented 
workers will need to develop innovative strategies directed 



toward the "new workforce," persons who will comprise an 
increasing share of available labor in the year 2000. 

There must be consciousness raising directed toward 
apprising upper echelon administrators, managers, and 
supervisors of the immediacy of the problem of fully and 
meaningfully integrating minorities into all facets of the 
WO rk environment. What must be stressed is that this is an 
imperative action . The demographic characteristics of the 
American population impel us to this action. 

If management is to efficiently and effectively 
humanize the workplace, it must draw from this available 
labor pool and fully utilize the human resources of that 
labor pool. Legislative mandates notwithstanding, the 
demographic mix of the workforce dictates adherence to the 
inclusion/integration initiative . 

As a direct result, the importance of this 
inclusion/integration initiative must be amplified via 
directives, notices, pamphlets, and other documents. It 
must also be stressed in-service and pre-service and 
orientation sessions. It must become a living document in 
terms of its efficacy as a selection and performance 
appraisal instrument for co-workers, supervisors, and 
management . 

The current scene of integration of African Americans 
into the workforce has and continues to have a major 
influence (Wilson, 1987). This renown sociologist, noted in 



the 1980s, that "trained and educated blacks, especially the 
younger ones who have recently entered the labor market, and 
experiencing unprecedented job opportunities. These job 
opportunities may be attributed mostly to the initiatives 
outlined. As society advances toward the Twenty-First 
; Century, Naisbitt and Aburdene (1990), in Megatrend 2000 . 
report more organizations and institutions must generate a 
well-written affirmative action plan which incorporates a 
mechanism for ensuring total interactive/integration in the 
workplace for all. 
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Figure l. Cybernetics Model 
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